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Newspaper  comment  took  the  attitude  of  “let’s  put  first 
things  first”;  meaning,  federal  aid  to  secondary  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  In  the  meantime,  high  school  adminis¬ 
trators  studied  the  suggestion  that  liberal  arts  education 
be  overhauled  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  college  as 
the  last  two  of  an  11-,  12-,  13-,  and  14-grade  high  school 
and  that  a  two-year  senior  college  system  be  set  up.  That’s 
a  topic  slated  for  a  going-over  at  the  Atlantic  City  AASA 
convention.  (See  ADMINISTRATION) 


Government 


Emerging  Issues  In  higher  education  were 
spotlighted  with  release  of  the  first  five  reports  from  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

In  December,  came  the  first  blast:  a  goal  of  4  million 
college  enrollments  by  1960  (compared  with  2,5(X),000 
now).  Later  came  a  call  for  tuition-free  education  for 
the  first  two  college  years,  reduced  fees  for  upper  years, 
and  a  wide  program  of  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
accompanied  by  a  proposal  of  $2,587,000,000  total  fed¬ 
eral  aid  between  now  and  1960. 

These  recommendations  stirred  old  controversial  issues: 
cultural  vs.  practical  college  education  and  state  vs. 
private  schools. 

The  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges’  Commission  on  Liberal 
Ed.  weighed  the  enrollment  goal  and  the  report’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  “social  techniques,”  concluded  that  liberal 
education  had  been  subordinated  to  the  practical.  Mem¬ 
bers  pondered  the  results  of  opening  college  doors  to 
“mediocrity.” 

The  Commission  itself  was  split  on  recommendations 
for  federal  aid.  Two  Catholic  members  of  the  28-man 
board  dissented  from  restricting  aid  to  state  schools. 


Outlook  for  federal  aid  is  bright  in  the  Senate, 
dim  in  the  House.  S472,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Robt.  A.  Taft, 
is  on  the  Senate  calendar  and  has  strong  bipartisan  back¬ 
ing.  Its  twin  bill  in  the  House,  however,  is  stalled  in 
committee,  and  according  to  reports,  may  stay  there. 

The  President’s  budget  message  carried  specific  recom¬ 
mendation  for  $290,000,000  in  federal  aid  to  education — 
the  first  instance  of  federal  aid  coming  before  Congress 
in  budget  form.  (See  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS) 


Tax  exemptions  for  cost  of  professional 
courses  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  through  Bill 
S.1863.  If  passed,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  be  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1947  and 
would  exempt  costs  incurred  by  public  or  private  school 
ic«tliets>  r«»r  expenses  iuvuivliig  tuitiuii,  buuks,  laburatur) 
fees,  equipment,  living,  travel  while  pursuing  approved 
studies  for  professional  improvement. 

State  seizure  of  schools  on  Feb.  5  ended  a  turbu¬ 
lent  week  in  Hamtramck,  Mich,  and  became  the  first 
instance  of  state  intervention  with  local  school  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Michigan. 

Hamtramck  schools  had  been  growing  steadily  worse 
for  10  years,  according  to  the  state  supt.  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion;  audits  disclosed  misuse  of  funds,  two  1946  school 
board  members  had  been  indicted  for  selling  a  school 
principalship  and  the  system  was  ofif  the  North  Central 
accredited  list.  Last  summer  when  a  committee  of  promi¬ 
nent  Michigan  educators  studied  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  superintendency,  the  board  ignored  their 
recommendations,  appointed  Orlo  J.  Robinson,  one  of 
their  school  principals,  superintendent  instead. 

On  Feb.  2,  Supt.  Robinson  was  dismissed  after  a  dif¬ 
ference  with  board  members  over  teacher  promotions.  A 
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temporary  administrator  lasted  one  day.  Parents  staged 
fiery  protest  and  pupils  went  on  strike.  When  the  hoard 
tried  to  re-appoint  Robinson  without  a  contract,  he  refused 
to  accept.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  Michigan  Gov.  Sigler 
served  the  school  board  an  ultimatum  to  accept  the  State’s 
suggestions  or  face  complete  seizure.  Under  Ais  pressure, 
Edward  D.  Fox,  of  Steubenville,  was  appointed  supt.  and 
C.  L.  Taylor,  state  financial  director  for  schools,  became 
overseer  of  reform. 

Segregation  in  sehools  is  being  fought  and  de¬ 
fended  as  never  before.  While  many  states  in  the  North 
are  investigating  discriminatory  practices.  Southern  gov¬ 
ernors  are  speeding  programs  for  equalizing  education 
on  a  segregated  basis. 

A  regional  college  plan,  signed  by  nine  Southern  gov¬ 
ernors,  calls  for  joint  financing  and  operation  of  Southern 
schools  which  will  offer  specialized  training  which  no  one 
state  could  finance.  State  ratification  is  expected,  hastened 
by  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  that  Oklahoma  must  pro¬ 
vide  immediate  law  school  facilities  for  a  Negro  who  was 
refused  admittance  to  Oklahoma  U.  law  school. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Dept  of  Ed.  is  launching  investi¬ 
gation  of  schools’  racial  policies,  spurred  by  a  new  state 
constitution  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  segre¬ 
gated  in  the  militia*  or  public  schools  because  of  race, 
color,  ancestry,  national  origin  or  religion.  Question¬ 
naires  on  segregation  inquire  into  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices  and  ask  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  instructing 
classes  composed  of  both  Negroes  and  Whites.  According 
to  Ass’t  Ed.  Commissioner  Joseph  L.  Bustard,  60  of  the 
state’s  554  districts  have  segregated  schools. 

*Contr»ry  to  Army  Begylationo, 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Florida  Moves  Ahead”  Edgar  L.  Morphet.  Sch.  &  Society,  Jan. 
31,  1948.  (Report  of  educational  advances  through  legislation.) 

“The  Pains  of  a  New  Idea,”  Shirley  Rasch.  Sur\ey  Graphic,  Feb. 
1948.  (Opposition  to  universal  education  in  1830,  paralleled  to 
currrnt  antagonism  to  national  health  insurance.) 

“How  Shall  We  Pay  for  Education?”  Seymour  E.  Harris.  Harper, 
N.  Y.  t3.  (Appraisal  of  economic  factors  to  be  met  with  growing 
popularity  of  college  education.) 


Administration 


Expansion  of  education  to  include  public  school 
programs  for  all  American  people,  starling  with  three- 
year-olds,  is  the  immediate  job  of  school  administrators, 
according  to  a  report  that  the  Commission  of  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  School  Administrators  will  lay  before  the  group’s 
annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City  Feb.  21-25.  An  increase 
of  $5,000,000,000  yearly  expenditure,  bringing  total 
educational  costs  to  around  $8,000,000,000  is  proposed. 

As  a  bulwark  against  war  and  safeguard  for  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals,  schools  are  urged  to  provide  programs  for 
younger  children,  exceptional  children,  for  older  youths 
and  adults.  It  is  claimed  that  by  expanding  work-expe¬ 
rience  in  the  curriculum,  such  programs  would  encourage 
adolescents  (one  out  of  five  of  whom  are  not  now  en¬ 
rolled)  to  return  to  school. 


For  better  schools,  the  commission  notes  four  key  areas  ' 
in  need  of  development:  health  and  fitness,  work-expe-  ^ 
rience,  world  citizenship  and  practical  aids  to  learning. 

Details  on  how  administrators  can  carry  out  the  program 
will  be  discussed  at  the  convention  and  will  be  available 
to  those  not  attending  in  the  AASA  Yearbook  “The  Ex¬ 
panding  Role  of  Education”*  which  is  now  off  the  press. 

Interneship  for  administrators  is  a  prospec¬ 
tive  innovation  in  New  York  City’s  school  system.  Plans 
call  for  establishing  an  experimental  school  where  can-  ! 
didates  for  principalships  and  assistant  superintendencies  j 
will  train  for  their  jobs,  actually  performing  the  type  of  ! 

work  of  the  position  under  consideration.  Only  after  | 

interneship  would  final  appointments  be  made.  ^ 

Besides  its  training  value,  the  program  would  provide  i 
a  better  basis  for  selection  of  administrative  personnel 
than  the  present  method  which  consists  primarily  of  writ¬ 
ten  examinations  and  interviews.  If  would  give  examining 
boards  tangible  evidence  of  the  candidate’s  leadership, 
personality  and  ability  to  work  with  subordinates,  supe-  \ 
riors  and  colleagues.  I 

A  new  test  service,  combining  the  Amer.  Council  | 
on  Education’s  units,  the  Graduate  Record  Office  of  Car-  | 
negie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  has  started  func¬ 
tioning.  Known  as  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  it 
hopes  to  develop  more  effective  intelligence  and  aptitude 
tests  for  all  age  levels  through  intensified  research  on 
testing  technique.  Henry  Chauncey,  director  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Examination  Board  is  president  and  Harvard’s  James 
B.  Conant,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  1 

To  acquaint  schoolmen  with  industry, 

Michigan  State  College  and  the  Air-Age  Ed.  Research 
Assn,  sponsored  a  round-about  tour  for  200  adminis¬ 
trators  last  w'eek,  depositing  them  at  Atlantic  City  in  time 
for  the  AASA  convention. 

On  Feb.  15,  the  group  met  in  Chicago,  toured  industrial 
plants  there,  then  flew  to  Detroit  and  New  York  City  for 
further  observations.  The  junket  was  inspired  by  a  plan 
started  in  1945  by  Carl  Horn,  prof,  of  ed.  at  Michigan 
State  College,  who  believed  that  something  must  be  done  . 
to  bring  school  administration  up  with  the  air  age.  As  a  ( 
consequence,  flying  tours  have  taken  a  group  of  15  Mich¬ 
igan  administrators  to  visit  industrial  plants  each  year. 

By  comhIniniK  attcudaucc  and  guidance 
records.  New  York  City  hopes  to  cut  dowm  truancy. 

Under  the  new  system,  a  cumulative  record  card  kept  for 
each  case  of  unexplained  absence  will  also  include  data 
on  the  pupils’  home  environment,  his  health  or  physical 
defects  and  attitude  of  parents.  This  record  will  be  avail-  V 
able  for  teachers  and  principals  as  background  informa-  | 
tion  for  insight  on  conditions  that  may  lead  to  the  pupil’s  J 
truancy. 

rommnnist  meetings  in  schools  are  lawful  in 
New  York,  according  to  the  state’s  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Charles  W.  Froessel,  who  re-emphasized  that  under  state 
law,  boards  of  education  have  the  right  to  open  school- 
houses  to  meetings  of  political  parties.  With  this  opinion, 
he  upheld  the  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.  refusal  to  close 
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schools  to  American  Youth  for  Democracy  and  other 
communistic  groups. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  the  school  board  banned  The  Nation 
and  Russia  Today  from  student  reading  rooms  of  all  high 
schools  on  the  ground  that  The  Nation  is  anti-Catholic 
and  Russia  Today  subversive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“The  Expanding  Role  of  Education"  1948  yearbook  of  Amer. 
Assn,  of  Sch.  Administrators,  NEA.  484  p.  $3  for  non-members. 
“American  Educational  Catalog  1948,"  R.  R.  Bowker,  N.  Y.  Due 
in  May.  50c.  (Revised  index  of  elementary  and  secondary  text¬ 
books  on  the  market.) 

“Streamlining  Chicago's  School  System,"  Catharine  Culver  Mul¬ 
berry.  Nation’s  Schools,  Feb.  1948.  (How  Chicago  schools  were 
reorganized,  told  by  a  member  of  bd.  of  ed.) 

“Guidance  Testing,"  Science  Research  Assoc.,  Chicago.  $1.  (A 
guidance  counselor’s  handbook  for  setting  up  testing  programs.) 
“Speech  Education  for  All  American  Youth,"  Bulletin  of  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Jan.  1948.  (A  symposium 
covering  need  of  speech  instruction,  suggested  curriculum  and 
methods,  common  speech  defects  and  means  of  correction,  out¬ 
standing  speech  programs  in  10  different  schools,  and  persistent 
problems  in  speech  education.) 

“Reimbursement  for  Privately  Owned  Cars  Used  on  School  Busi¬ 
ness,"  Earl  L.  Raines.  Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Feb.  1948.  (How  to  com¬ 
pile  accurate  data  to  reach  accurate  rate  of  reimbursement.) 
“Operation  of  School  Lunch  Program"  Geo.  M.  W addill.  Sch. 
Business  Affairs,  Feb.  1948.  (Details  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  school 
lunch  program.) 

“Pupil  Personnel  Service,"  International  Textbook  Co.,  Scranton, 
Pa.  $3  75.  (A  basic  guide  for  counseling  students.) 


Professional  Relations 


One  teacher  in  eight  is  incompetent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
who  writes  in  the  February  American  Magazine  that  this 
country  has  not  done  as  good  a  job  educating  its  children 
as  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden  or  Switzerland  as  shown  by  percentage 
of  illiteracy. 

Ewing  calls  for  $3,672,000,000  in  federal  aid  between 
now  and  1960  to  raise  standards  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  Low  salaries,  he  points  out,  are  at  the  root  of  the 
teacher  shortage  which  has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of 
100,000  with  substandard  qualifications. 

The  threat  to  academic  freedom  inherent  in 
the  proposed  ban  on  Communists  as  teachers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  stirred  up  educators.  They  brand  it  unfair 
to  the  profession,  a  measure  that  would  alter  the  basic 
framework  of  education,  a  sure-fire  prescription  for  a 
witch-hunt. 

Pres.  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  believes  that  it  would 
be  proclaiming  to  our  critics  that  we  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  future. 

Sponsor  of  the  measure.  Attorney  General  Clarence  A. 
Barnes  disagrees.  He  says  the  ban  would  place  no  pro¬ 
hibition  on  teaching  any  subject  or  doctrine,  only  bar 
avowed  Communists  from  teaching  positions  and  penalize 
any  school  authorities  who  hire  them.  At  present  a  law  in 
Massachusetts  (as  well  as  in  many  other  states)  forbids 
school  committees  from  inquiring  into  political  member¬ 
ship  or  beliefs  of  teacher  candidates. 


Human  relations  instrnction  will  be  offered 
New  York  City  teachers  by  the  Nat.  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  for  regular  in-service  credit.  Subject 
matter  will  cover  relationship  between  education  and 
good  human  relations,  technics  for  teaching  the  subject, 
use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  a  review  of  what  schools  are 
accomplishing  in  the  field  of  inter-group  understanding. 

In-service  training  sponsored  by  the  school  system  now 
covers  348  subjects  and  approximately  one-third  of  the 
teachers  are  enrolled  in  at  least  one  class. 

A  single  salary  schednle,  based  on  professional 
preparation,  will  go  into  effect  in  Los  Angeles  next  Sep¬ 
tember,  bringing  pay  boosts  for  many  teachers.  The 
scale  retains  automatic  annual  increase  based  on  length 
of  service,  but  sets  up  five  new  pay  classifications  for 
teachers  who  qualify  by  attending  institutes  and  summer 
courses  or  who  perform  special  services. 

Furthering  intercnltnral  education  is  the 

object  of  a  new  three-year  training  program  adopted  by 
seven  California  state  teachers  colleges.  Experimental 
courses  in  each  will  prepare  teachers  to  effectively  handle 
racial  and  cultural  problems  encountered  in  classrooms; 
also,  they  will  test  the  place  of  intercultural  education  in 
teacher  training  and  methods  of  introducing  the  subject- 
matter  into  the  teacher  college  curriculum. 

Higher  pay  for  Chicago  teachers  went  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  after  much  to-do  over 
issuance  of  the  first  increased  checks. 

On  payday,  a  finance  committee  of  the  city  council 
refused  to  pass  the  school  budget — which  included  a  15% 
raise  for  teachers,  10%  for  administrators — and  checks 
were  temporarily  held  up  while  technicalities  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Under  the  law,  however,  the  bd.  of  ed.  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  budget  and  the  tax  levy  it  entails,  while  the 
council  merely  endorses  checks.  In  holding  up  signature, 
the  council  demonstrated  to  constituents  that  it  was  not 
responsible  for  higher  taxes.  In  the  meantime  teachers’ 
strike  threats  had  spread  noisily  throughout  the  city. 

Fature  teachers  must  study  aviation  at 

Denver  U.  School  of  Ed.  'fhe  project,  which  goes  into 
effect  this  quarter,  requires  all  seniors  to  take  Link  trainer 
preparation  and  actual  flight  instruction  in  the  air.  TTie 
school’s  director,  W.  D.  Asfahl  defines  the  purpose  of  the 
instruction  as  “an  effort  to  familiarize  future  teachers  with 
aviation  in  the  hope  of  developing  their  appreciation  of 
its  importance  in  the  postwar  era.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Training  Teachers  for  Specialized  Education,"  J.  Garland  Smith. 
Tex.  Outlook,  Feb.  1948.  (Description  of  exceptional  child  clinic 
at  East  Tex.  State  Teachers  College.) 

“The  Professional  Improvement  Salary  Schedule”  Alfred  D.  Simp¬ 
son  and  Ralph  D.  McLeary.  Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Feb.  1948.  (A  sug¬ 
gested  salary  formula  similar  to  one  used  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in 
which  in-service  training  requirements  diminish  as  preparation 
increases.) 

“New  State  Minimum  Salary  Schedules  and  their  Financing” 
Arvid  J.  Burke.  Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Feb.  1948.  (Review  of  state 
salary  laws.) 
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Pedagogy 


A  new  self-seorlng  device,  produced  and  used 
experimentally  by  George  W.  Angell  of  Michigan  State 
College  and  Maurice  E.  Troyer  of  Syracuse  U.,  simplifies 
methods  by  which  students  may  gain  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  through  tests.  Pedagogical  advantages  of  self¬ 
scoring  had  been  proved  often  enough,  they  believed,  but 
previous  devices  were  too  complicated  for  general  school 
use.  Their  apparatus  for  scoring  multiple-answer  tests  they 
call  simple,  economical  and  foolproof. 

It’s  a  punchboard  in  three  parts;  (1)  front  cover,  with 
sets  of  perforations  for  each  question  (2)  middle  card¬ 
board  section  with  the  same  perforations  and  (3)  back 
cover  with  no  perforations.  A  sheet  for  answers  goes 
between  the  front  and  middle  section  and  the  answer  key 
between  the  middle  section  and  back.  When  students 
punch  answers,  they  learn  immediately  if  the  choice  was 
right  or  wrong  and  can  continue  to  punch  until  the  correct 
answer  shows  up  on  the  key  underneath.  Teachers,  in 
grading  tests,  know  by  the  number  of  punches  how  many 
times  the  student  tried  before  he  chose  correctly.  As  only 
the  sheet  for  answers  has  been  punched,  the  board  may 
be  used  again. 

Poor  students  are  less  nenrotie^  better  ad¬ 
justed  socially  and  emotionally  than  those  who  command 
better-than-average  grades.  Guidance  Pir.  Robert  H. 
Schaffer  at  Indiana  U.  reports. 

Schaffer’s  findings  disclose  that  students  with  deficiency 
in  English  and  marked  inferiority  in  all  studies  were 
“more  extroverted,  less  worried,  more  dominant,  self- 
confident,  sociable  and  gregarious’’  than  superior  students 
who  evidently  worried  more  and  worked  harder  to  get 
grades. 

Methods  for  teaching  conservation  are  be¬ 
ing  surveyed  by  eight  Cornell  U.  graduate  students  under 
direction  of  Prof  E.  Laurence  Palmer.  They  hope  to 
uncover  the  best  practices  in  conservation  teaching  from 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  junior  colleges 
and  make  the  results  available  to  science  teachers. 

The  Influence  of  comics  is  being  studied  in  a 
New  York  U.  project,  with  an  eye  not  only  toward  their 
detrimental,  but  also  educational  possibilities.  As  comics 
are  read  by  92%  of  all  boys  and  girls  between  10  and  17 
(and  60  million  adults),  educators  feel  the  time  will  be 
well  spent. 

Meaningful  mathematics,  taught  by  Jessie  R. 
Smith  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  High  School,  entails  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  class  periods  into  a  period  of  formal  learning  and 
a  period  in  which  each  student  has  the  choice  of  prepar¬ 
ing  exercises  for  the  next  day  or  applying  principles 
learned  to  projects. 

In  applying  principles,  students  work  on  graphs,  meas¬ 
urement  of  angles,  air  maps,  with  slide  rules  or  other 
instruments.  They  collect  their  own  data  for  problems. 
This  centers  around  daily  occurrences  or  personal  sub¬ 
jects  and  findings  are  sometimes  useful  to  the  school  or 


to  the  student.  Graphs  and  statistics  are  prepared  on 
such  subjects  as  (I)  effects  of  coffee  on  sleep,  (2)  relation 
between  temperature  and  school  attendance. 


CURRE^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Teaching  and  the  Library’’  Thos.  E.  Carson  and  Ruth  Ann 
Davies.  Sch.  Rev.,  Feb.  1948.  (Details  of  the  Samuel  Hamilton, 
junior  high  school,  Pittsburgh,  program  which  has  converted  the 
library  from  a  reference  room  into  hub  of  classroom  instruction.) 

‘7  Want  to  Be  Like  Stalin,”  John  Day  Co.,  N.  K.  (Abbreviated 
translation  of  "Pedagogy,”  a  textbook  used  for  preparation  of 
teachers  in  Russia.  Translated  by  Geo.  S.  Counts  and  Nucia  P. 
Lodge.) 

"Structural  Arithmetic,”  Catherine  Stern.  Harper,  N,  Y.  (A  new 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  numbers.) 

"The  Psychology  of  Learning  to  Read,”  Irving  H.  Anderson. 
U.  of  Mich.  Sch.  of  Ed.  Bulletin,  Dec.  1947.  (A  paper  based  on 
manuscript  to  appear  later  in  book  form.) 

"Evaluating  Achievement,”  J.  W ayne  Wrightstone.  Childhood  Ed., 
Feb.  1948.  (Evaluation  methods  reviewed  by  a  N.  Y.  Bd.  of  Ed. 
specialist.) 

"Fifteen  Years  A-Growing,”  Amanda  Hebeler.  Childhood  Ed., 
Feb.  1948.  (Report  of  pupil  participation  in  making  evaluations 
at  Central  Washington  College  of  Ed.  elementary  school  in 
Ellensburg,  W ash.) 

"Use  of  Local  Historical  Documents  in  Teaching  the  Social 
Studies,”  Daniel  L.  Van  Leuvan.  Social  Studies,  Jan.  1948.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  obtaining  local  documents.) 


Curricula 


Four-year  Junior  high  schools  have  stemmed 
the  drop-out  tide  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  according  to  Supt. 
J.  A.  Sexson.  Figures  for  1947  show  that  the  percentage 
of  students  of  the  potential  graduating  class  who  left 
school  before  graduation  in  Pasadena  was  only  half  that 
of  California  as  a  whole;  drop-outs  represented  12%  of 
the  class  in  Pasadena  compared  with  50%  for  the  entire 
nation,  49%  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  42%  for  New 
York  State,  31%  for  Minneapolis. 

By  starting  junior  high  schools  with  the  sixth  grade 
and  continuing  to  the  10th — with  an  enriched  curriculum, 
stress  on  activities  and  an  effective  counseling  program 
— students  are  not  tempted  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
elementary  courses  or  upon  eighth-grade  graduation. 

Responsibilities  of  citizenship,  a  special 
course  taught  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  Y.  is 
being  investigated  by  other  private  school  administrators 
seeking  a  vehicle  for  arousing  student  interest  in  public 
affairs.  In  the  course,  students  learn  about  national,  state 
and  local  government  and  hear  talks  from  individuals 
who  are  encouraged  to  discuss  issues  frankly.  For  text¬ 
books  they  use  publications  with  divergent  viewpoints  on 
national  and  international  affairs. 

In  a  less  spectacular  way,  it  is  similar  to  Dartmouth’s 
Great  Issues  course,  required  since  last  Sept.  1  of  all 
seniors,  which  combines  lectures,  discussion  groups  and 
newspaper  study  (each  student  may  choose  between  the 
N.  y.  Herald  Tribune  and  N.  Y,  Times  for  daily  con¬ 
sumption).  Dartmouth  is  looking  for  evidence  that  the 
course  actually  is  bridging  the  gap  between  education 
and  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  two  other 
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colleges,  Iowa  State  and  the  U.  of  Denver,  have  adopted 
similar  programs,  and  Dartmouth  has  received  inquiries 
from  73  others  on  how  it  was  set  up. 

(See  ADULT  EDUCATION) 

Studenta  are  made  job-minded  in  Esterville, 
la.  High  School  where  Prin.  Walter  B.  Hammer  brings 
town  businessmen  to  school  on  the  first  day  of  each 
semester.  Pupils  hear  first-hand,  at  the  start  of  their 
courses,  not  at  the  finish  or  at  graduation,  “What  the  Em¬ 
ployer  Expects  of  the  High  S^ool  Graduate.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  very  eflfective  in  stimulating  interest  in  studies, 
Hammer  reports. 

should  have  had  this  In  high  school,’’ 

declared  a  freshmen  at  Bowling  Green  State  U.  in  Ohio, 
who  took  an  experimental  course  in  training  for  dating. 
Obviously,  students  w’ere  ahead  of  the  original  purpose 
of  the  experiment:  to  determine  whether  a  preparation- 
for-marriage  course,  conducted  at  the  dating  level,  should 
not  be  given  before  most  students  had  had  time  to  pin 
their  affections  on  prospective  mates. 

Subject-matter  of  the  course  traces  the  background  of 
dating,  analyzes  its  functions,  discusses  proldems  and 
such  practical  subjects  as  going  steady,  necking,  control 
of  emotions,  sex  relations  outside  of  marriage. 

Alcohol  education  in  British  Columbia  is  neither 
a  drive  for  liquor  prohibition  nor  liquor  promotion,  but 
scientific  instruction  concerning  its  use,  Ed.  Minister 
W.  T.  Straith  emphasizes. 

His  new  program  will  unfold  in  three  phases:  (1) 
between  now  and  June,  films  on  the  use  and  effects  of 
alcohol  will  be  shown  all  high  school  students  (2)  sum¬ 
mer  schools  in  the  province  will  offer  teachers  a  course 
similar  to  the  one  used  at  Yale  on  liquor  studies  (3)  in 
September,  manuals  will  be  supplied  trained  teachers 
who  will  conduct  regular  courses  on  alcohol  in  high 
schools  and  upper  primary  grades. 

Homemaking  courses  for  retarded  girls 

solved  attendance  problems  in  Santa  Rosa,  Texas,  D. 
Clark  Baker  reports.  These  students,  Latin-American 
girls,  were  slow  learners  primarily  because  of  the  lan- 
piage  handicap;  they  fell  behind  their  age  group,  lost 
interest  and  dropped  out  of  school  while  still  in  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Home  economics — basic  principles  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  sewing — regained  their  interest.  The  school  is 
now  seeking  a  course  that  will  be  as  beneficial  for  Latin- 
American  boys. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Extending  Secondary  Education  Vertically”  lames  W,  Reynolds. 
Sch.  Rev.,  Feb.  1948.  (Discussion  on  need  of  Grades  XIII  and 
XIV,  based  on  statistical  reports  of  L.  V.  Koos.) 

‘"On-the-Job  Education  in  the  Rural  Community,”  1947  yearbook 
of  Rural  Ed.  Dept.,  NEA.  (Survey  of  rural  work-experience  pro¬ 
grams  for  rural  youth.) 

“Language  and  Area  Studies  in  the  Armed  Services,”  Robt.  John 
Matthew.  Am.  Council  on  Ed.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  211  p.  $2.50. 
(A  study  of  wartime  educational  programs  and  of  current  courses 
modeled  after  them.) 

“Political  Education— A  Lost  Art?”  Robt.  .4.  Walker.  Social  Ed., 
Feb.  1948.  (Results  of  citizenship  education  experiment  at  the 
Inst,  of  Citizenship,  Kan.  State  College.) 


“The  Sloan  Instructional  Materials^  Bulletin  of  Bur.  of  Sch. 
Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Ky.  (Analysis  of  Sloan  experiment 
projected  to  determine  to  what  extent  food,  clothing  and  housing 
could  be  improved  by  schools,  and  a  report  of  school-made 
teaching  materials  used.) 

“Aviation,”  Education,  Jan.  1948.  (Twelve  articles  present  aviation 
programs  developed  by  various  stales,  schools  and  airlines.) 

“Consumer  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,”  Nat.  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principal,  Feb.  1948.  (Six  articles  detail  successful  types 
of  consumer  education  programs  now  in  use.) 

ReUffion 


Religious  prejudice  iu  IVew  Mexico  public 
schools  is  denied  by  State  Superv'isor  of  Secondary  Ed. 
R.  P.  Sweeney  who  made  quick  investigation  at  Dixbn, 
N.  M.  after  charges  of  sectarian  instruction  there  had  been 
published  in  February’s  Christian  Herald. 

State  Supt.  Charles  L.  Rose  explains  that  poor  roads, 
poor  school  buildings  and  need  for  consolidation  has 
resulted  in  a  condition  that  frequently  antagonizes 
Protestants  unacquainted  with  New  Mexico’s  situation; 
for  more  than  50  years  Catholic  nuns  and  sisters  have 
been  employed  by  public  schools  in  certain  connties 
where  most  of  the  population  is  Spanish-speaking  and 
Catholic.  In  these  communities,  salaries  are  so  low  and 
living  conditions  so  difficult  that  lay  teachers  shun  them. 

Treat  religion  objectively,  the  committee  on 
Religion  and  Public  Ed.  of  the  Ajner.  Council  on  Ed., 
advises  both  public  and  church  school  leaders.  It  charges 
teachers  to  remove  artificial  restraint  in  dealing  with 
religion  as  it  arises  in  social  studies,  literature,  music  and 
art,  advising  them  to  treat  it  as  intelligently  as  they  do 
any  other  phase  of  learning.* 
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*“The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Public  Education — Basic  Prin¬ 
ciples,”  Comm,  on  Religion  and  Public  Ed.,  Amer.  Council  on 
Ed.,  Washington,  D.  C.  $1. 

“Religious  Education  and  the  Public  School,”  Edward  W.  Blake- 
man.  Religious  Ed.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1948.  (A  bibliography  of  books, 
pamphlets,  bulletins,  periodicals,  legislation  and  court  decisions 
pertaining  to  teaching  of  religion  in  public  schools.) 

Student  Activities 


California  youth  leaders,  representing  various 
young  people’s  groups  met  for  a  conference  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  early  this  month  and  submitted  to  Gov.  Warren  and 
the  California  Youth  Commission  their  recommendations: 
(1)  more  teacher  training  should  center  on  realistic 
contact  with  students  in  out-of-school  situations  (2) 
schools  should  provide  more  preparation  for  marriage 
and  family  life. 

’5‘ests  to  reveal  special  Interests  are  given  all 
students  entering  Prospect  Junior  High  School,  New  York 
City.  These  examinations  are  the  foundation  of  an  ex¬ 
panded  acti\ity  program  which  Prin.  Michael  Levine 
believes  has  brought  marked  improvement  in  scholarship, 
morale  and  reduction  of  delinquency. 
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nutrition  and  physiology,  and  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Lowrey,  his 
associate,  at  the  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New 
York  City.  Their  findings  at  the  eight  schools  in  New 
York  lead  them  to  believe  that  school  children  all  over 
the  country  are  similarly  lacking  in  proper  nourishment. 

Eventually,  they  say,  it  probably  will  be  possible  for 
all  schools  to  test  students  for  diet  deficiencies.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  possible  only  if  schools  can  afford  the  expense 
of  taking  minute  blood  samples  of  each  pupil,  capsuling 
it  and  shipping  it  to  one  of  the  few  laboratories  equipped 
for  that  type  of  analysis. 
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Tests  in  music,  art,  dancing,  writing  and  dramatics 
disclose  the  particularly  talented  newcomers,  and  these 
students  may  enroll  in  special  activity  courses  which  meet 
daily.  A  broad  program  of  general  activities  caters  to 
the  less  specific  interests  of  other  students  who  show  no 
special  talents  in  the  tests. 

Social  behavior  classes  at  Toms  River  N.  J.  High 
School,  have  completed  a  four-page  leaflet  “What  Every 
Pupil  Should  Know  About  Dances,”  to  be  distributed 
free  by  the  student  council.  The  booklet,  written  by  stu¬ 
dents,  covers  (1)  why  we  have  dances  (2)  what  shall  we 
wear  at  dances  (3)  dance  etiquette  (4)  do’s  and  don’ts 
(5)  chaperons. 

It  is  the  third  annual  publication  of  the  Toms  River 
social  behavior  group.  Others  were  “What  Every  Pupil 
Should  Know  About  Being  a  Spectator”  and  “What  Every 
Pupil  Should  Know  About  Assemblies.”  This  year’s  class 
is  working  on  “What  Every  Pupil  Should  Know  About 
Good  Grooming,”  for  distribution  next  year. 

Play  casting  is  in  the  hands  of  students  at  Salamanca 
High  School  in  New  York.  Students  must  try-out  for  all 
parts  suggested  for  them  by  other  pupils  as  well  as  the 
one  of  their  choice.  Such  a  system  requires  an  extra  week, 
but  the  speech  director  believes  it  results  in  more  student 
satisfaction  and  that  the  plan  has  definite  training  value. 

At  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Training  School,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  has  reiterated  the  suggestion  that  teachers  give  the 
“bad  boy”  a  part  in  the  school  play.  A  villainous  role 
may  help  him  act  out  emotional  disturbances,  but  he 
warns:  “Let  the  boy  have  his  choice  of  character  as  he 
may  be  a  good  boy  at  heart.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Science  Congress  as  a  Community  Project,”  Madeline  Frink 
Coutant.  Science  Teacher,  Dec.  1947.  (School-community  activity 
in  Oneota,  N.  Y.,  and  the  part  played  by  science  students.) 
“Corrigan  Students  Build  Good  Will  by  Correspondence,”  Aline 
Thompson  Rothe.  Tex.  Outlook,  Feb.  1948.  (Description  and 
effects  of  correspondence  program  carried  out  thru  International 
Students  Society  at  Hillsboro,  Ore.) 

“How  Much  Senior  Dues,”  Sidney  C.  Gould.  High  Points,  Jan. 
1948.  (Practices  used  in  assessing  dues  in  N.  Y.  C.  high  schools.) 
“Guidance,  Visual  Aids  and  Public  Relations  Combine  to  Create 
a  Colorful  Commencement,”  Herbert  H.  Helble.  Sch.  Bd.  Jour., 
Feb.  1948.  (Color  slides  showing  work  and  activities  of  graduating 
class  and  student  talks  on  how  each  phase  contributed  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  adult  life,  substituted  for  a  traditional  commencement 
program  in  Appleton,  Wis.) 

Phjffsieal  Education  and  Health 

Earache  from  babble  gam  has  been  diagnosed 
by  a  medical  director  of  Cook  county.  Ill.,  who  reports 
that  nine  children  in  one  classroom  complained  of  car 
pains  in  a  single  day.  All  had  been  blowing  bubble  gum. 
If  a  child  is  coming  down  with  a  cold,  he  points  out. 
pressure  of  blowing  may  cause  earache. 

A  aew  method  of  aatrltloa  testlog  tried  out 
in  eight  New  York  schools  in  December  has  disclosed 
that  half  of  the  pupils  have  diet  deficiencies.  Forty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  children  needed  carotene,  53.9%,  ascorbic 
acid  or  Vitamin  C.  Both  are  to  be  found  in  fresh  fruits, 
green  and  yellow  vegetables. 

Tests  were  made  by  a  new  microchemical  technique 
developed  by  Dr.  Otto  A.  Bessey,  chief  of  the  division  of 


Fire  drill  for  school  bases  has  been  inaugurated 
at  Richfield,  Minn.,  under  supervision  of  student  safety 
patrols.  With  a  little  practice,  pupils  were  able  to  clear 
out  in  one  minute  flat. 

School  sky  sports,  including  competitive  gliding, 
soaring  and  light-plane  flying  are  called  necessary  as 
physical  and  mental  education  for  future  pilots  by  a 
Mayo  Clinic  psychiatrist. 

Selection  and  training  of  men  to  fly  high  speed  planes 
which  make  excessive  demand  on  their  bodies  and  minds 
should  be  carried  out  on  a  long-term  basis,  he  believes. 
Inter-school  competition  in  flying  which  would  give  the 
participants  a  taste  of  anxiety,  excitement  and  danger  in 
small  doses,  is  the  answer  proposed.  This  would  increase 
the  student’s  anxiety  tolerance  and  prepare  him  emotion¬ 
ally  to  meet  major  anxiety  situations  later. 

Braach  at  school  is  provided  for  pupils  at  Acalanes 
High  School,  Lafayette,  Calif.,  if  they  skip  their  break¬ 
fasts.  By  shortening  intermission  time,  an  eight-minute 
recess  is  provided  between  the  second  and  third  periods, 
and  milk,  fruit  and  sandwiches  are  on  sale  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors.  Food  tickets  are  purchased  in  advance  to  speed 
service. 


“Center  a  Program  of  Nutrition  Education  in  Your  Cafeteria,” 
Mary  Farnam.  Sch.  Management,  Feb.  1948.  (Outline  of  nutrition 
instruction  given  thru  school  cafeteria  in  nine  elementary  schools 
in  Orange,  Tex.) 

“America's  Long  Forgotten  Children,”  Sara  H.  Carleton.  Hyaeia, 
Feb.  1948.  (Report  on  Branch  Brook  school,  Newark,  N.  J. — a 
special  school  for  cardiac  children  where  90%  of  those  who  enter 
are  able  to  go  thru  high  school  and  receive  diplomas.) 

“Science  for  Safety's  Sake”  Wm.  Shulman.  High  Points,  Jan. 
1948.  (Common  safety  hazards  and  how  they  can  be  eliminated 
thru  understanding  of  science.) 

“A  Will  and  a  Way,”  D.  G.  Emery.  Midland  Schools,  Feb.  1948. 
(How  Tipton,  la.,  a  small  town  in  a  rural  community,  carried  out 
a  successful  summer  recreation  program.) 


St.  Paal  radio  worksbops,  planned  for  all  10 

high  schools,  are  on  the  way  to  completion.  Six  are 
finished,  the  seventh  under  construction.  Each  is  a  sound¬ 
proofed,  glassed-in  broadcasting  studio  with  microphone, 
speaker,  control  room,  recorders  and  backplayers. 

The  workshops  will  be  used  in  preparation  and  broad¬ 
casting  of  student  programs  to  classrooms,  assemblies,  or 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Audio-Visnnl 
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on  the  air,  as  well  as  for  speech  instruction.  Ten  wire 
recorders  are  on  order  to  assist  students  in  self-appraisal. 

Indiana’s  ^’school  of  the  sky,”  sponsored  by 
the  State  Ed.  Dept,  and  carried  out  by  Indiana  U.  at 
Bloomington  now  has  2,000  classrooms  tuning  in  each 
week  for  one  of  its  programs. 

By  far  the  most  ambitious  Indiana  program  of  radio 
education,  the  project  has  been  in  operation  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  is  on  the  air  15  minutes  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
Each  day  is  devoted  to  a  different  subject,  including 
music,  social  studies,  art,  science. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Audiovisual  Aids  to  Instruction”  Wm,  Exton,  Jr.  McGraw-Hill, 
N.  Y.  $4.  (Analysis  of  audio-visual  methods  developed  and  used 
by  the  Army  and  Navy.) 

“Filmstrips — A  User's  Guide  and  Descriptive  Index.”  Vera  M. 
Falconer.  McGraw-Hill.  N.  Y.  Due  soon.  (Detailed  review  of 
3,000  filmstrips  available  for  schools.) 

“Film  Evaluation  in  Practice,”  Chas.  F.  Hoban.  Jr.  Educational 
Screen,  Feb.  1948.  (How  to  preview  films  and  determine  their 
fitness  for  purchase — a  narrative  describing  film  selection  in 
Philadelphia  schools.) 

Vocational  and  industrial 


A  cooperative  related  arts  course  in  Central 
High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  one  of  the  first  attempts 
of  secondary  schools  to  integrate  principles  of  art  to 
business  and  everyday  living,  according  to  Art  Co-ordi¬ 
nator,  Mary  Helen  Ley. 

Not  only  does  the  course  make  room  for  commercial 
art  on  the  curriculum,  but  it  gives  students,. who  are  not 
artists,  an  appreciation  of  line,  color,  design  and  bal¬ 
ance,  and  shows  them  how  they  can  use  it. 

Work-experience  is  the  essential  part  of  the  instruction. 
All  members  of  the  class  are  assigned  part-time  jobs  in 
town  stores  and  businesses  where  they  work  15  hours  a 
week.  These  jobs  are  primarily  selling,  but  they  also 
include  counter  or  window  display,  poster  or  sign  work, 
flower  or  furniture  arrangement,  and  their  art  problems  at 
their  place  of  employment  become  the  subject  of  class 
work  and  individual  instruction. 

Training  is  sought  before  experleuce  by 

most  New  York  City  personnel  directors.  \^en  asked  the 
type  of  applicant  preferred  for  general  office  work,  38% 
said  they  wanted  high  school  graduates  with  training  in 
business;  26%  preferred  college  graduates  with  business 
training;  the  rest  wanted  personnel  with  office  experience. 

Personnel  directors  also  gave  their  opinions  on  the 
business  school  curriculum:  73%  thought  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  personality  development;  52%  wanted 
more  instruction  in  grooming;  53.1%  thought  more 
should  be  taught  about  proper  office  attire. 

A  student  tool  purchasing  plan  has  been  set 
up  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  Vocational  School  to  solve  the  first 
immediate  problem  of  the  beginning  artisan.  Senior 
students  in  the  autobody  repair  shop  start  making  down 
payments  on  tools  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  pay  peri¬ 


odically  and  receive  their  complete  set  upon  graduation. 
Because  of  the  large  orders,  jobbers  give  them  50% 
discount. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Survey  of  Visual  Materials  Used  in  Vocational  Guidance,” 
Gordon  H.  Finn.  Educational  Screen,  Feb.  1948.  (Materials  used 
in  vocational  programs  of  252  institutions  and  agencies.) 

“Office  Machines  Training,”  UBEA  Forum,  Jan.  1948.  (Seven 
articles  on  methods  of  teaching  operation  of  business  machines 
in  high  school.) 

“4  Card  for  Use  with  High  School  Seniors,”  Elwood  IF. 
l.aFortune.  Occupations,  Feb.  1948.  (Description  of  a  card  sys¬ 
tem  used  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  as  a  tool  for  effective  vocational 
guidance  direction.) 

Parent-Teacher 


Parents  study  with  children  in  experimental 
classes  at  the  City  College  School  of  Business  in  New 
York  City  which  is  conducting  a  project  in  helping 
parents  and  children  grow  up  together.  Both  enroll  in 
courses  neither  has  had  before,  such  as  foreign  languages 
or  art,  so  that  they  may  start  at  the  same  level. 

Scholarships  for  future  teachers  are  being 
offered  by  several  local  parent-teacher  groups  to  encour¬ 
age  high  school  graduates  to  enter  the  profession.  In 
Allen  County,  Ind.,  the  P.T.A.  Council  has  organized  a 
new  association  with  the  exclusive  function  of  rounding 
up  funds  to  be  used  for  financing  teacher  training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Planning  for  Child  Growth  Through  Parent-Teacher  Confer¬ 
ences,"  Prudence  Cutright.  Childhood  Ed.,  Feb.  1948.  (The  con¬ 
ference  program  described  has  largely  replaced  written  reports 
to  parents  of  elementary  pupils  in  Minneapolis.) 

“Parent  and  Teacher  Survey  Each  Other”  IF.  IF.  Ludeman. 
Peabody  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Jan.  1948.  (Division  of  responsibility 
between  home  and  school  discussed.) 

“Parent  Participation  in  Curriculum  Making”  Michael  Gioia. 
Nat.  Elementary  Principal.  Feb.  1948.  (Description  of  curriculum 
planning  by  parents  at  Lincoln  school,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.) 

Adult  Education 


”Toxvu  nicetiug  of  ideas”  characterizes  the  new 
curriculum  for  adults  at  New  York  U.  Dean  Paul  A'. 
McGhee  describes  it  as  a  well-rounded  core  for  general 
education,  the  first  comprehensive  general  education  plan 
at  the  adult  level.  Individual  courses  are  grouped  together 
under  the  titles  “Introduction  to  Arts,”  “Introduction  to 
Contemporary  Society”  and  “Understanding  Modern 
Science.” 

A  ^’great  issues”  campaign  to  reach  adults  was 
initiated  at  the  midwinter  conference  of  the  Amer.  Li¬ 
brary  Assn,  It  will  first  tackle  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  then  five  other  topics  to  be  decided  by  poll  of 
10,000  librarians  who  will  be  enlisted  to  develop  forums, 
lectures  and  exhibits  on  the  chosen  issues. 

To  uncover  other  means  by  which  libraries  can  serve 
for  community  enlightenment,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
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search  Council  is  undertaking  23  new  research  projects 
financed  through  a  Carnegie  grant. 

The  most  obvious  step  that  libraries  should  take  in 
this  direction  is  by  developing  film-loaning  departments, 
according  to  the  Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Adult 
Ed.  At  present  14  metropolitan  libraries  handle  this 
service,  and  many  more  are  investigating  its  possibilities. 

Aid  to  eolleges  for  adult  education  is  asked 
by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  Feb.  13.  For  the  first 
year,  $8,000,000  would  be  authorized;  later,  $20,000,000. 
State  universities  and  land  grant  colleges  would  be 
recipients. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Nobody  Does  Nuttin'  for  Nobody  for  Nuttin’.”  Hyman  Sorokoff. 
Survey  Midmonthly,  Jan.  1948.  (Report  of  the  authors  experi¬ 
ences  in  directing  the  East  New  York  Youth  and  Adult  Center, 
the  N.Y.C.  Bd.  of  Ed’s  experiment  in  adult  education  and  school- 
community  relations.) 

“Maine’s  Adult  Evening  School  Program,”  Einar  J.  Anderson. 
Educational  Press  Bulletin,  Feb.  1948.  (Details  of  the  self-support¬ 
ing  adult  education  program  at  Maine  Township  high  school,  Des 
Plaines  and  Park  Ridge,  III.) 

Building  and  Equipment 


Present  school  building  needs  mount  up  to 
$11,000,000,000,  the  U.S.  Off.  of  Ed.  reports.  Breakdown 
shows  that  $7,400,000,000  is  required  by  public  and 
rivate  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  $3,500,000,000 
y  colleges  and  universities.  Enrollment  boom  antici¬ 
pated  over  the  next  few  years  will  boost  needs  another 
two  billion. 

Size  of  classrooms — and  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  one  35-ft.  long  compared  to  the  economical 
advantages  of  one  28-ft.  long — are  being  studied  by  New 
York  City  board  members  who  are  seeking  ways  of 
carrying  out  a  broad  building  program  despite  rising 
construction  costs. 

Present  city  classrooms  are  28-ft.,  but  new  plans  call 
for  35-ft.  to  accommodate  classes  divided  into  study 
groups,  round  conference  tables  and  a  flexible  seating 
arrangement  of  movable  desks  and  chairs.  To  finance 
extra  costs  involved  the  board  Is  considering  elimination 
of  the  nursery  room  adjunct  of  kindergarten,  use  of 
more  windows  and  less  wall  space,  use  of  acoustical 
plaster,  combined  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums. 

Ultra-violet  lamps  may  bring  more  laxity  in  other 
health  procedures,  hence  the  Indiana  Bd.  of  Health  turns 
thumbs  down  on  them  for  school  purchase.  Although 
the  lights  kill  germs  when  intense  enough,  close  enough 
and  applied  long  enough,  they  do  not  penetrate  any  kind 
of  covering.  When  they  tend  to  take  the  place  of  good 
custodial  care,  officials  believe  that  they  are  a  menace. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Guide  for  Planning  Facilities  for  Athletics,  Recreation,  Physi¬ 
cal  and  Health  Education,”  Athletic  Inst.,  Chicago.  127  p.  $1.50. 

(Manual  for  planning  based  on  1947  Nat.  Facilities  Conference.) 
“Plans  and  Recommendations  for  Modern  Art  Rooms,”  Western 
Arts  Assn.  Bulletin,  Jan.  1948.  (Suggestions  for  planning  new  and 
reconverted  art  rooms.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Inside  Information  .  ,  .  a  four-page  monthly  news- 
sheet  on  editorial  activities  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Free  to  teachers  of  journalism  and  journalism 
seniors. 

Pan-American  Materials  .  .  .  suggested  programs 
for  observance  of  Pan-American  Day  (April  14). 
Pan-.\mer.  Union,  Dept,  of  Information,  Washington, 
D.  C 

A  Description  of  US.  Postage  Stamps  .  .  .  refer¬ 
ence  book  for  students  interested  in  stamp  collecting. 
Includes  listings  and  illustrations  of  stamps  issued 
from  1847  to  1947.  U.S.  Printing  Off.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  45c. 

These  Great  Americans  .  .  .  transcriptions  from 
the  “Lest  We  Forget”  radio  series  ba.sed  on  lives  of 
1.5  famoii'  Amr-rirans  of  ’-oont  yo**-®.  for 

Democratic  Education,  N.  Y.  $15. 

Specifd  Plays  for  Special  Days  ...  a  collection 
of  24  non-royalty  plays  by  Mildred  Hark  and  Noel 
McQueen,  includes  suggestions  for  their  adaptation  to 
Day  and  Week  programs.  Plays,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass,  $3. 

Language  for  Daily  Use  ...  a  new  textbook  series 
for  elementary  grades  by  Mildred  A.  Dawson  and 
.lonnie  Wasliburn  Miller.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Ten  Rules  for  Bus  Safety  ...  a  free  poster  illus¬ 
trating  rules  for  bus  riding.  Superior  Coach  Corp., 
Lima,  Ohio. 

tn  Henry s  Backyard  ...  an  illustrated  book  on 
race  differences  and  human  likenesses  by  Ruth 
Benedict  and  Gene  Weltfish  based  on  their  pamphlet 
“The  Races  of  Mankind.”  Henry  Schuman,  N.  Y.  $2. 

Using  Numbers .  .  .  series  of  slide  films  for  arith¬ 
metic  instruction  in  primary  grades.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Chicago.  Series,  $43. 

National  park  folders  .  .  .  free  material  on  na¬ 
tional  parks  with  photographs,  maps  and  tabulated 
information.  Greyhound  Transportation  Co.,  105  W. 
Madison,  Chicago. 

Potter  of  Congress  .  .  .  film,  suitable  for  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  thru  adult  classes,  on  congressional 
powers  and  authority.  Coronet  Films,  Chicago. 

$45,  b&w:  $90,  color. 

English  Inns  .  .  .  film  fn-  Fr.g’’"'-  v'i'r-  classes 
on  inns  where  English  literary  history  was  made. 
International  Film  Bur.,  Chicago.  Rental  $2;  >ale, 
$37.50. 

The  Great  Circle  .  .  .  film  on  air  transportation. 
International  Film  Bur.,  Chicago.  Rental  $2;  sale, 
$22.50. 

A  German  service  bureau  has  been  announced  by 
the  U.  of  Michigan.  If  offers  to  provide  German 
teachers  with  textbooks,  classroom  material  and 
teaching  aids  on  loan. 

Prospecting  for  Petroleum  .  .  .  23-minute  color 
film  with  animated  three-dimensional  figures  used  in 
explaining  the  search  for  oil.  Free  except  for  trans- 
imrtation  charges  from  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Bush 
.St.,  San  Francisco  6  or  50  W,  50th  St.,  New  York  20. 
Trees  for  Tomorrote  ...  a  manual  describing  for¬ 
estry  materials  available  to  schools.  Amer.  Forest 
Products  Industries,  1319  Eighteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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